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public and private methods, and thus 
se : il ti | could be accomplished much more 
estimated approximation hed 1€ CTOP | than can be done by any single’ enter- 
| and business, no information has been prise 
| veep of the mg ee on A correct and reliable report of this 
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as Sees, HS reeniny — oe tional importance, and we believe can 
quay ph get owe — agen nay f be accomplished only through the 
escape wok gy poe Nap ny 0 National Society. In this connection, 
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pig re a vag ae “ns - a ypoow several Vice Presidents who have al- 
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Secretary, or entirely destroy the re- 
aches, we were still obliged to admit 


port’s usefulness, we beg to suggest 
they were but estimates. Even then, 
with our self-imposed task as perfect 
as we could make it, we. were assailed 
by some because it was incomplete, 
the parties finding most fault having 
done but little or nothing to help us 
in our work, not taking enough in- 
terest in a public enterprise to render 
their own private reports. 

To be sure, the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau is supposed to give reliable 
tables upon all matters pertaining to 
the stable wealth of the country, but 
those reports are collated only once 


540|in ten years, and then the time is 





that President Cook or Secretary 
Parmly furnish to each of the Vice- 
Presidents a tabulated form to be 
used in making up their reports. 
Uniformity will greatly assist in its 
compilation. 





@@ By referring to page 503, it will 
be seen there isa movement on foot to 
organize a Tri-State Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, to comprise Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. The meeting takes place in 


the evening of Sept. 13. ' Prof. Cook, 
Thomas G. Newman, and many prom- 
inent bee-keepers have accepte. invi- 
tations to be present. 





}| nearly half consumed till the next de- 
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Bees at the Michigan State Fair. 





The managers of the Michigan State 
Fair are exhibiting a business energy 
worthy of the highest commendation, 
and in advance we predict for them 
the most interesting and successful 
Fair Week they have ever experienced. 
The following circular has been quite 
extensively distributed to bee-keep- 
ers, and will stimulate an appreciative 
response on their part, that will make 
the apiarian department one of the 
most attractive features of the Fair: 


The Michigan State Agricultural 
Society are fitting up on the fair 
grounds at Jackson, Mich., a fine 
building for the exhibition of bees, 
honey and bee-keepers’ supplies with 
a Wire room in one part for the exhi- 
bition of bees. The Society offer pre- 
miums amounting to one hundred and 
fifteen dollars, the largest ever offered 
by any Agricultural Society in this 
country. Itis open to the world and 
itis hoped and expected that each and 
every bee-keeper will avail himself of 
this opportunity and make one grand 
exhibition of bees, honey and supplies. 

The last day of the fair will be a 
grand sales day, when each exhibitor 
ean sell anything on exhibition and 
not wait until after the fair is over as 
heretofore. This will bring a great 
many bee-keepers on the last day ; for 
they can buy and take off the grounds 
anything on exhibition. A largenum- 
ber of the leading bee-keepers have 
promised to be there and exhibit, and 
the display of bees, honey and supplies 
will be very large. 

A special premium will be given to 
any lady making the largest and best 
display of bees and their products. 

The fair commences on the 18th of 
September and will close the 22d. 
Any bee-keeper unable to attend the 
fair in person and having anything he 
wishes exhibited or sold, will send it 
by freight or express, charges paid, to 
H. D. Cutting, Jackson, Mich., when 
it will be taken care of according to 
instructions. 

For any information write to H. D. 
Cutting, Clinton, Mich., chairman of 
committee for State Fair exhibition. 


As with the Tri-State Fair, it will be 
seen, an opportunity will be afforded 
all exhibitors of apiarian products to 
dispuse of their goods on the ground, 
thereby not only saving the expense 
and trouble of returning the goods 
home, but providing a highly appre- 
ciative market for the disposal of them, 
after having furnished transportation 
free, or at much less than usual rates 
for exhibitor and products. 

It is highly gratifying to know that 
our earnest and persistent efforts for 
several years to cause the recognition, 
by the public, of bee-keeping as an im- 
portant factor in our national wealth, 
is meeting with responsive action on 


with the important duty of managing 
these popular expositions; and bee- 
keepers will be derelict in their duty 
to themselves and fraternity, and ex- 
hibit a selfishness worthy of a more 
ignoble calling, if they do not take the 
fullest advantage of every generous 
encouragement, and serve themselves 
by benefitting the public in making 
the most of these opportunies. We 
have no doubt the many tons of honey 
which will be exhibited at the Michi- 
gan State Fair, will be profitably sold 
before removal from the exhibition 
building. 

A novel feature in the premium list 
is the mention of a special premium 
to the lady making the largest and 
best display of bees and their products. 
There are several quite successful 
lady apiarists in Michigan, and we 
would not be surprised if the special 
premium stimulated a very spirited 
competition not only for its capture, 
but for the sweepstakes also. We 
have for years had, in the BEE JouR- 
NAL Museum, a section of honey pro- 
duced by a Michigan lady apiarist, 
that would not take second rank in 
any exhibition, though it was one ofa 
lot exposed for sale in a grocery store 
when we purchased it. 





Wax Rendering. 





Mr. Phil. Rearden, Jamestown, Col., 
propounds the following queries: 


1. Please publish the best method of 
making wax from comb? I send you 
a flower on which bees have been 
working for 3 weeks, when they would 
not be found on any other flowers. 2. 
Can you give us the true name for it ? 


1. We think the use of the Swiss 
or Gerster wax extractor is the most 
economical and satisfactory method 
of rendering beeswax from combs, 
leaving the wax pure and of the high- 
est market value, and requiring no 
especial attention or skill. The primi- 
tive method is with the use of the 
ordinary wash boiler, in which strips 
of wood, say 1 inch thick and 14 
inches wide are laid across the bot- 
tom, to prevent burning; make sacks 
of coarse strainer-cloth to hold about 
1 peck each; warm and press your 
combs to get them in as small a com- 
pass as possible, and fill the sacks; 
put these in the boiler till it is well 
filled; place a board on top, with a 
weight on it to press down as the 
combs shrink from loss of wax; fill 
up with hot water and set on the 
stove. The weight should be heavy 





the part of those who are entrusted 


enough to submerge itself below the 


surface of the water,and the latter 
should be replenished often enough to 
admit of dipping or skimming off the 
wax. Many use sal soda in the water 
when rendering the wax, but we do 
not like to recommend it, because a 
trifle too much is very likely to injure 
the wax, and rob it of its flavor; and 
we do not know that it assists any in 
speed. 


The second query is answered by 
Prof. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial 
University, as follows: 

2. Crane’s-bill or spotted geranium 
(Geranium maculatum). This is a 
very pretty and interesting plant, 
common throughout the northwest in 
woods and fields, but rare in New 
England. The thickened root is very 
astringent, and is collected for domes- 
tic medicine, and is, I believe, useé 
by the physicians to some extent. The 
common name comes from the. peculiar 
appearance of the fruit, which con- 
sists of five parts adherent to a pe- 
culiar elongation of the axis of the 
stem. At maturity these one-seeded 
parts separate elastically from the 
base, curling outward with a snap so 
as to throw the seed to some distance. 
There are ten stamens, five of which 
are longer than their brothers, and 
each has a .honey-gland at its base, 
supplying a rich amount of nectar for 
the bees. The plant is worthy of cul- 
tivation in several respects. 





<——< + 


The Weather for August and Sep- 
tember.—Vennor gives the following 
as the forecast for this and next 
month: 


August will be another month of 
storms and unusual rainfall with one 
or two remarkably low curves of tem- 
perature. I expect snowfalls will be 
recorded in extreme western and 
northwestern sections, and cold rains 
at more southerly stations shortly 
after the middle of the month. Octo- 
ber will be very similar, but of course 
colder. 

September is likely to be the coun- 
ter-balancing month of this most un- 
propitious season, and during this 
month everything should be done that 
can be, to house things safely against 
further wet and storm. 


In the Middle and Northern United 
States and Canada, the weather is also 
likely to continue wet up to a late 
period, but two or more wintry belts 
of weather with snow-falls, are likely 
to be a in the latter portion 
of October and in November, after 
which rain will again set in. At New 
York the autumn will be very wet. 
In the Northwest early cold and ad- 
vanced snow-falls are likely to be the 
conditions, while in December the 





cold may be intense. 
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Glucose or **Sugar’? Meal. 





Mr. George Thompson, St. Charles, 
Il]., sends us the following excellent 
extract from the Marengo Republican: 


By the stench that arises from the 
“sugar meal”—refuse from glucose 
—which is being fed —= freely by 
some of the dairymen hereabouts, one 
might think that such stuff would 
make very poor milk and butter. And 
it does; itis one of the worst forms 
of food adulteration—injurious alike 
to the cows and those who use their 
products. Some cheese and butter 
factories will not use milk from cows 
that are fed with the stuff. No fac- 
tory should. It is just as bad as oleo- 
margerine, suine, or any other form 
ef bogus butter. And then the dairy 
cows when worn out are brought to 
the butcher’s block and cut up for 
meat. Such meat is just as deleteri- 
ous as an article of food as the butter. 
With such refuse entering into the 
milk, butter and meat that people use, 
is it any wonder that scrofula, cancer, 
paralysis and kindred diseases, rage 
anong the people, who. thoughtlessly 
perhaps, hold their breath and in- 

uire, ‘‘ What is the cause of so much | 

isease? ” 





It may not all lie at the} 


Wise Precaution.—There is a strong 
tendency among the people of this 
country to be led astray by novelties 
and pretentious advertisements of 
fortunes to be obtained without giv- 
ing an equivalent. Many papers now- 
a-days contain more or less adver- 
tisements for some new and superior 
variety of vegetable, fruit, or berry, 
and a limited number of seeds, plants 
or cuttings to be sold at extortionate 
prices. In fact, one is led to believe 
that the great aim is to obtain some- 
thing new, on which to assume a 
great number of superior features, 
trusting to the credulity of the pub- 
lic to make profitable sales. As in- 
directly bearing upon this subject the 
Rural Canadian says: 

The eminent and venerable pomolo- 
gist, Charles Downing, does not con- 
sider it safe to give a decided opinion 
on any new strawberry or rp 
short of five years’ trial. If all were 
similarly cautious, much money would 


be saved in the purchase of untested 
novelties. 


We have no doubt that there are 


=" —— po banda ~—— | many varieties of corn, potatoes, cab- 
ruitful source, and dalryme y ag ‘ i ‘ , 
sooner or later learn that it is very | @8es, and, possibly, almost every 


unprofitable stuff in every respect. ~ | species of fruit, grain and vegetables, 
| which would be benefitted by having 
the same extended test applied. 


—_- 


The Republican makes a most excel- 
lent and truthful point in its refer- | 
ence to the poisoning of the flesh | 
which is sold in market from the cat- | 








t=We have just received a letter 








tle that are fed on the glucose refuse 
meal. If the cheese will ‘* rot down 
in thirty days,” from the impurities 
in the milk,is it not reasonable to 
suppose those impurities will more or 
less permeate the flesh, and cause 
therein a latent poison, to be taken 
up and developed by the human sys- 
tem, to the extent of destroying life 
itself? When the trichina became an 
alarming feature in the consumption 
of pork, thousands of persons ab- 
stained from its use, and substituted 
the greater use of beef therefor, sup- 
posing that the latter indeed would 
be free from disease, and, as a conse- 
quence, beef appreciated in value, and 
to a very large extent superseded 
the domestic use of pork; but where 
can we turn for a substitute for beef, 
if farmers and dairymen will persist 
in feeding glucose meal? So that 
every phase of the glucose traffic is a 
pernicious fraud, and _ everything 
Should be condemned into which it 
enters—the poisoned sugar, poisoned 
syrup, poisoned honey, poisoned milk, 
poisoned, rotten cheese, poisoned beef, 
and everything else where it affords a 
profitable field for substitution and 
fraud. 


|addressed ‘“*T. C. Newman, Chicago, 
| L1.,”? enclosing a post office money or- 
| der for subscription to the BEE JouR- 
|NAL. In a city like Chicago, there 
'are several hundred persons bearing 
the name Newman, and unless great 
care is used, vaiuable letters are lost, 
and correspondepts frequently blame 
us, when the fault is all their own. In 
the case referred to above, the letter 
was wrongly delivered by the postman, 
and the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed sent it to us. Unless positive 
about our name, address your letters 
to the ‘‘AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill.,”’ when we will get it 
without delay, as there is no other 
paper of that name in this city. 





t We have received, too late for 
insertion this week, an article entitled 
** Queen Shipping Cages,” from W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Rogersville, Mich.; also 
one of the cages described, containing 
an untested queen and 10 workers. 
The article will appear next week, 
with comments. 


«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








British Honey Shows.—The British» 
Bee-Keepers’ Association held its an- 
nual metropolitan Show of bees, hives, 
honey, etc., during the first week of 
this month. We have news only up 
to the day of opening, Aug. 3d, when 
about 300 entries had been made. 
The Exhibition Committee have 
arranged to conduct an examination 
of candidates who are desirous of 
gaining certificates of proficiency in 
the art of bee-keeping. Eighteen 
candidates have entered for such an 
examination, among the number be- 
ing several schoolmasters. 

The Show of the Berks and Bucks 
Association was held at Buckingham, 
on Tuesday, the 25th of July, in con- 
nection with the Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society. A remarkably fine 
day, together with the numerous at- 
tractions of the flowers, vegetables, 
dead poultry, eggs, fruit, hives, honey, 
bee-driving, ete., drew together a 
large concourse, not only of the mid- 
dle and lower classes, but of the no- 
bility and gentry of the town and 
county, the clergy being especially 
conspicuous by their numbers. The 
prizes were numerous, and included 
hives, bees, honey, and public mani- 
pulations with bees. 


— 








«> A Colorado correspondent wishes 
to know how he ean dispose of a fer- 
tile worker and save the colony? Re- 
move the hive from its present stand 
and put an empty one in its place; 
take out a comb from the colony, 
shake and brush all the bees off, cage 
a mated queen on it, and put it in the 
empty hive on the old stand; now 
shake and brush all the bees from the 
combs, successively, on the ground 3 
or 4 feet infront of the hive on the 
old stand, and fast as clean put the 
combs in the same hive with the queen. 
Leave the queen caged with plenty of 
feed for 48 hours, then release her. 


a 


«> On referring to our letter depart- 
ment, it will be observed Mr. A. B. 
Mason urges upon bee-keepers the 
importance of making early entries at 
the Tri-State (Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana) Fair, to be held in Toledo in 
September. The enterprise of this 
Fair Association is worthy of a lib- 
eral support from bee-keepers, more 
especially as the managers propose to 
erect additional buildings for our ac- 
commodation. There should be no 
dilly-dallying in the matter, but make 
the entries liberally and promptly 
Mr. Mason will give all the informa- 








tion that may be desired. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 


19—Michigan Central, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec. 
26, 27—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 3-6—North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 


5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 


Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 
2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Norfolk, Ontario, Association. 





The fifth regular meeting of the 
above Association, was held at Sim- 
coe on the 4th inst. There was a 
goodly number present, though not as 
many as at some of the previous meet- 
ings, which, undoubtedly, was the re- 
sult of many of the members being 
engaged in harvesting. 

The meeting was rather an interest- 
ing one, for there were a number of 
resolutions passed, that put the Asso- 
ciation in good working condition ; 
and there were several experienced 
bee-keepers present, who enlivened 
discussions. The Association passed 
a resolution to put forth their best 
effort toward making a display at the 
next exhibition of the Townsend Ag- 
ricultural Society, to be held at Water- 
ford, on the 28th and 29th of Septem- 
ber, the above Society kindly agree- 
ing to establish an Apiarian Depart- 
ment, and offer suitable prizes. This 
seems a move in the right direction, 
and we congratulate the above Society 
on its early acknowledgment of the 
importance of apiculture. 

The Association now has 46 mem- 
bers, with a fair prospect of large 
additions. The next regular meeting 
will be held in the Town Hall at Wa- 
terford on Thursday, Sept. 28th, at 2 
p. m. ELIAS CLOUSE, Sec’y. 





The National Convention. 





The following is the official call of 
the Secretary, Dr. Parmly, for the 
Convention of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. We hope there 
will be a large attendance : 


The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across Washing- 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 3rd to Sth, 1882. 
First session Tuesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hope that 
this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised papers from, and 





the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 
EHRICK PARMLY, Sec. 
New York, July 12, 1882. 


. <o 


«= The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet —_ 
19th, at Lansing, in the Capitol Build- 
ing. Wecall the meeting two weeks 
before the Annual Fair of the Central 
Michigan Agricultural Society meets, 
for the purpose of making the final 
arrangements for a large exhibit of 
bees, honey and apiarian supplies. A 
cordial invitation is extended to bee- 
keepers everywhere. The meeting 
will be of especial interest, and a large 
attendance is expected. 

E. N. Woop, Sec. 


ce 


«= The Kentucky State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention will meet in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at the Exposition Building 
Press Rooms, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 26th and 27th. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and send 
essays, papers, implements, or any- 
thing of interest to the fraternity. 
The Exposition will be in full blast 
and cheap. Railroad rates from all 
points. W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Care of Comb Honey.— Mr. W. M. 
Kellogg, in the Prairie Farmer gives 
advice as follows: 


The season of 1882 has been a boun- 
tiful one for the bee-keepers generally, 
though some claim only an average 
crop. But for those of us who have 
been successful (I will not say ed 
in getting a good yield of beautifu 
honey, it is well to look to its storage, 
so as not to lose all our hard earned 
sweets. 

Many will dispose of their crop at 
once, and others will keep a part or 
whole of it forsome time. Itisa rare 
thing to find a colony of bees that does 
not at some part of the season have 
now and then a moth tolay afew eggs. 
In taking off comb honey, we many 
times also take along with it a few 
eggs of the moth stored in unnoticed 
nooks andcorners. Thesesoon hatch, 
and if we happen to be a bit careless 
as to looking after our honey, when we 
do go to get some, we very likely find 
our nice comb all tunneled with little 
fine webs, and completely ruined. To 
avoid this, we must watch our honey 
closely, and as soon as we see the very 
first signs of any moth-eating of the 
combs, give the entire lot a smoking 
with burning brimstone. 





Place the honey in a large box, or 
small room; up a little way from the 
bottom of the box or room, putina 
live coal in an iron dish, dump on a 
few spoonfuls of sulphur, and get out 
of the way or your nose may catch it. 
This should be repeated every few 
days till you are sure you have settled 
the affairs of all the hatched moth 
worms, for mind you, it don’t kill the 
eggs to smoke them. 

The smoke, unless too close and hot 
will not injure the honey, will soon 
evaporate, and tend to whiten the 
comb still more. Weshould keep our 
honey also, so that no new moth eggs 
can be laid in it. Clean off all the 
little bits of comb and propolis on the 
section so that you need not be 
ashamed to hand over your product to 
the most stylish customer. 


Again many seem to think that 
honey can be stored any where as re- 
gards the place, upstairs or down cel- 
lar. Dampness will spoil honey ina 
short time, either comb or extracted, 
causing it to sour and foam, the comb 
honey bursting its caps and running 
down in a fearful mess. All honey 
should be kept where it is perfectly 
dry, if we would keep it in prime 
order. Not one cellar in a thousand 
is dry enough to store honey in. 





Bees Blotting out Railway Signal 
Light.—The British Bee Journal says: 
We have been favored with a copy of 
a report on the above subject, which 
will, doubtless, be read with interest. 
It is as follows: 


I have to report that the light of the 
down distant signal, working from 
Barton and Walton Station, was last 
night, at about 8.30, put ont by a 
swarm of bees which had entered the 
outer case of the lamp through the 
ventilation at the bottom, and also 
smothering the inner petroleum case 
that prevented the air from getting 
to it, hence the cause of the light go- 
ing out. The outer case was so full 
of bees that it was impossible for any 
more to get in, as every hole at the 
bottom of the lamp had bees which 
had forced themselves half way 
through, and it was impossible for 
them to get any further owing to so 
many being inside. The outer case 
was also smothered over outside with 
bees, which made it a very difficult 
task to drive them away so that the 
lamp might be relighted. A greater 
part of the bees inside we found dead, 
owing, no doubt, to the smoke and 
smell from the petroleum. I here- 
with inclose you two or three bundred, 
which prove that the bees had not 
been burned, but merely smothered. 


oe 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 








@® When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Reversible Frames, ete.—A Visit. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





The 3d of August found me at Emi- 
nence, Ky., where some business mat- 
ters required my presence. Having 
to wait for the evening train to return 
home, I improved the time by visiting 
the man of *‘ reversible ” frames, bees 
and plants—the well-known apiarist, 
W. T. Stewart, of Eminence, Ky. I 
found Mr. Stewart sittin? in front of 
his photograph gallery perusing a 
copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, | 
right fresh from the mail bags. The} 
old-fashioned hand-shaking that fol- 
lowed will certainly be pleasantly re- 
membered by me. Dr. Ed. Drane, 
President of the Union Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was sent for, and soon 
joined us, and now having that high 
functionary present, we went into a 
“Committee of the whole” on the 
“state” of the present, or rather past 
honey season. Mr. Stewart reported 
that he had not been favored with a 
single ‘“‘bait” of honey this season, 
but still had sanguine hopes. He said 
the season had been contrary all along, 
and he would not be surprised if it 
did not take a turn and still be con- 
trary, and give us a flow of honey in 
August. 

Dr. E. Drane ‘‘ really” did not ex- 
Ee much honey this year, therefore, 

e went in mostly for * increase,” 
especially as next year is ‘* bound to 
be a splendid honey season.” The 
Secretary (that’s me) had “ slung out ” 
about as much honey as he fed syrup 
to stimulate last spring, but it was 
“awful thin,’ and tasted decidedly 
“weedish.”? Dr. Drane thought the 
Secretary had * glucosed” his honey 
to make it go further. Mr. Stewart 
suggested that the bees, in their ex- 
tremity, had licked up the honey and 
left the Secretary the water pure and 
simple. 

The contents of the last issue of the 
BEE JOURNAL were examined to see 
if any ‘‘ fault could be found with it.” 
Dr. Drane wanted some of the stock 
of those drones which Mr. Carroll 
(page 490) saw ‘“‘ working the wax; 
yes, building comb.” The doctor said 
that he was acquainted with Mr. Car- 
roll, and that he is reliable; he wanted 
the drones. Mr. Stewart insisted that 
“drones don’t do anything—emphat- 
tcally, they don’t.” 


At this juncture, the bell rang for 
dinner, and I ‘‘demurred,” but Mr. 
Stewart “overruled.” It is a real 
pleasure to be entertained by so noble 
a pair as Mr. Stewart and his estima- 

le lady. Mrs. Stewart, who enjoys a 
good joke, says that her liege lord 
ought to store away ‘ 900 lbs. of honey 
for his own use,” and I did not think 
her extravagant, after seeing him 

get away” with things at the table. 





After dinner we repaired to the apiary 


to discuss reversible frames, bees and 


/ | honey plants. 


Mr. Stewart’s frame is reversible, 
and no mistake. It is an exceedingly 
ingenious contrivance, presenting the 
novel feature of being a fixed and a 
movable frame, at the will of the 
operator. Such a frame would be 
very convenient to those who keep 
bees on the migratory plan; but just 
why anybody should ever have rea- 
sons to turn the brood-nest topsy- 
turvy I imagine that no one knoweth. 

Such a collection of bee plants I 
presume was never seen on one small 
tract of land, as may be seen sur- 
rounding Mr. Stewart’sapiary. From 
the huge sunflower down to the little 
feeble creeper, with its wee bit of blos- 
soms, can be seen there. Itisa pleas- 
ure to see the yellow bees tugging at 
the figwort, motherwort, catnip, sweet 
clover, milkweed, and a list too long 
to be mentioned here. Mr. Stewart 
and Dr. Drane are exceedingly par- 
tial to the Italian. The former was 
once a student of the latter, and they 
agree amazingly well. I accuse them 
of letting their prejudice get the ad- 
vantage of their usually good judg- 
ment, when they condemn so unspar- 
ingly the ‘“‘new races” of bees with- 
out giving them a fair trial. It is not 
generaily known that the Doctor is the 
identical ‘‘ able bee manipulator,” on 
whom Col. Nall, of the Farmers’ Home 
Journal, got off that tongh joke about 
a colony of Cyprians “ flaxing him 
out,” taking possession of a hole in 
the crown of his hat, and utilizing 
another hole in the unmentionable 
part of his pantaloons. The Doctor 
now lavishes his affections on the 
gentle Italians. 

by the way, these well-informed 
bee culturists have a fancy for nice 
bees, and spare no pains or expense to 
improve their stock. They take much 
the same grounds that I have taken 
in my published article concerning 
the Italian race. They admit that 
“high grade” stock—borrowing the 
term from Kentucky  short-horn 
breeders—such as many of the dealers 
and breeders are now “ writing up” 
and selling under the flexible nomen- 
clature of ‘“‘dark” or ‘ leather-col- 
ored ”’ Italians, make good, profitable 
workers, but they would no sooner be 
found breeding from such stock than 
a short-horn breeder would be found 
breeding from ‘‘ high grade,” instead 
of thoroughbred stock. Every intelli- 
gent breeder knows that it is simply 
impossible to keep up ‘ high grade” 
stock by breeding from “‘ high grades,” 
because the tendency is downward, as 
long experience has proven. If time 
shall prove that high grade stock is 
most profitable, why, still pure blood 
on one side of the parentage will be 
essential to success. As for myself, I 
have lost much confidence in the 
ability of the present generation of 
apiarists to perfect a satisfactory 
strain of bees possessing all the good 
qualities desired. There is no concert 
of action; too much diversity of 
opinion, and, perhaps, some selfish- 
ness. All these things are in the way 
of success. 

The 7th of August is here, and we 
have no surplus honey. There has 


not been so complete a failure in 20 
years. Time and again have our bees 
entered the surplus apartments of the 
hives, as though they were about to 
reap a bountiful harvest, but the work 
had scarcely begun, when it was 
abruptly ———_ to an end by bad 
weather. We had some nice days be- 
tween the 20th and 28th of July, and 
things began to look flattering, even 
at that late date, but there was a 
change for the worse, and since then 
it has rained nearly every day, and 
some days two or three times. Isim- 
ply report these things as facts. We, 
who accept an overruling Providence, 
and are able to bear adversity, be- 
cause we know that all things will 
work out for the best by-and-by. No 
grave is deep enough to bury our 
hopes. ‘‘So mote it be.” 
hristiansburg, Ky. 


~~ 








For the American Bee Journal. 


My Strain of Leather-Colored Bees. 





JAMES HEDDEN. 








| JT have written some about my strain 
|of leather-colored bees, crosses be- 
|tween the long Italians and brown 
German bees; I have also sent you 
one queen that not only produces such 
bees, but bees that are gentle to han- 
die, and will surpass any bright Ital- 
ians as honey-gatherers, as far as my 
experience goes. Look at her care- 
fully ; she is not large, but she lays 
largely, and her workers are large and 
long, and work on red clover as freely 
as on the white. 

Last year most. all sorts of bees 
worked on red clover more or less, but 
this season the weather has been 
favorable for a long growth of the 
honey-tubes, and yet nearly every 
colony in my apiary are at work on 
both first and second crops of red clo- 
ver—the mammoth red clover as well 
as the smaller variety. Basswood is 
now over, and yet there is no robbing 
nor stinging in our apiary of 275 col- 
onies. The work on red clover is the 
cause. 

All this is the effect of 6 years’ 
breeding for business, instead of 
bands. In this locality there are many 
other flowers besides red clover, that 
have tubes that strain the bees to 
reach. No one can breed from the 
best honey-gathering colonies without 
lengthening the proboscis of the work- 
er, whether he aims at this point, or 
knows he is doing so, or not. Asl 
stood in a patch of mammoth red clo- 
ver yesterday, and counted four of 
these dark, leather-colored Italians on 
the heads of one stalk of first growth, 
slowly drawing in the long draughts 
of nectar. I said to myself: ‘Verily, 
for my new departure I am reapin 
my reward; our 10,000 lbs. of com 
honey, in 1 1b. sections, now so nearly 
finished, will soon be nicely sealed.” 
I did not ask to be forgiven for feeling 
jubilant over my success. This suc- 
cess is not at the expense of any one’s 
failure, but vice versa. A bountiful 
crop blesses both the producer and 
the consumer. Right in the midst of 
my pleasant reverie came thoughts of 
the arguments of those who stickle 
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for the bright Italians, with just 3 
gold rings (they are growing less I 
see), and I wished I could have had 
them, and the editor and readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL with me, toseeand 
decide each for himself. I have done 
all I could for one of the number, by 
sending the BEE JOURNAL a queen 
for inspection and test. Tell us your 
judgment of her and the progeny 
when fully tested. Sheis,in my opin- 
ion, of too much value to be subjected 
to the abuse of a mail-bag, or be 
thrown about in the sun or frost, as 
often happens. SoIsent her by ex- 
press, paid, and feel that you will do| 
your whole share if you find her a} 
place, test her, and report to us all. 
Dowagiac, Mich. | 





[We acknowledged receipt of the | 
queen last week, and hope next season | 
to be able to report how we find her | 
progeny, without partiality or preju- | 
dice. We have often said the best | 
bees will be found to possess the best | 
colors, whether yellow, brown or | 


black.—Eb.] 


wood gave no honey, nor the first crop 
of white clover. Sumac is a good 
honey plant here, and yielded bounti- 
fully. The fall flowers are now com- 
ing on grandly. Goldenrod, wild as- 
ters, artichokes, thistles, wild prim- 
rose, Spanishneedles, and various 
other honey plants are abundant here 
every fall, and yield nectar till frost 
comes. 
Forest City, Iowa, Aug. 7, 1882. 


So 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Mr. Abbott on Bee Excretions. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 





Personally, and on behalf of the bee- 
keeping fraternity on this side of ‘‘the 
great fish-pond,’”’? I thank our distin- 
guished fellow apiarist, Mr. Abbott, 
for his interesting article on the ex- 
creta of bees, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL of July 26th. Its only 
faults are excess of brevity, and of 
modesty. Mr. A., not having brought 
all his arguments to bear at once, we | 
do not yet know how strong a case he | 
may be able to make out. His great 





produce this result than thick, old 
honey. Might we be warranted in 
thinking that this thin, unevaporated 
honey is akin to grass in the case of 
bovine animals, and the thick, old 
honey, similar to hay? If so,it would 
not be surprising if the summer ex- 
cretions of bees were, like those of 
cattle, much looser than those voided 
in winter. The habits of bees in this 
regard during the summer season are 
not wholly matters of curiosity, as 
they throw light on the great question 
of wintering. Would Mr. Abbott 
kindly tell us if his experiments have 
led him to believe that in a healthy 
state, bees always void dry feces? 
The brief journey experiment would 
seem to indicate this. Yet I would 
not be surprised if it were otherwise, 
and if, during the active season, when 
honey, fresh from the flowers, is their 
constant food, their ‘‘bowels’’? were 
more “open,” if one may use a human 
phrase, and they were in a state akin 
to that of mankind during the season 
in which vegetables and fruits are 
freely used. 

Mr. Abbott says: ‘‘My stand-point 
is: Bees can only void their excreta 





i eee ama | modesty, while an excellent example} naturally when on the wing.” Ido 
For the American Bee Journal. to all of us, is hardly necessary in | not quote this statement to combat it, 
view of his eminence as an apiarist. | though I should prefer to put it some- 
He is too ‘‘sound on his pins” to be in | what differently. I would say, this is 
|any great danger of being “‘tripped.”’ | their ordinary way of voiding their 
EUGENE SECOR. | The main object of thiscommunica-| excreta. Mr. Abbott says, they void 
| tion is to draw out a fuller statement | dry feces during a short railway jour- 

Bee books tell us that in about 8| from Mr. Abbott on a subject which | ney such as he has described, and I 
days after the first swarm issues, we | he seems to have studied very thor-| presume from the statement of his 
may expect to hear the * piping” of | oughly. Its secondary object is to ex- | stand-point, that he considers they do 
the queen, if the colony contemplates | plain on a point or two in regard to} this when on the wing to that extent 
sending out an after-swarm. Ags an | which my article, on which he has been | which the box permits, or else, he 
exception to this rule, and as some-| kind enough to comment, is not, per-| must mean that confinement forces 
thing outside of my previous experi- | haps, quite so explicit and clear as it| them to an unnatural voiding of ex- 
ence and knowledge, I hereby record | might be. ‘ereta. Colonies of bees that winter 
the fact of the piping of young queens| As I understand Mr. Abbott, he | well, strew the bottom boards of their 
before any swarm issued. It hap-| considers that bees imprisoned for a| hives with the drv, brown, powdery 
pened in this way: July 26th one of | short time under the circumstances he | atoms which I and others, including I 


A Crumb for the Curious. 











my colonies sent off a swarm which | describes, will void dry excreta. The 
was returned to the parent hive and circumstances are those of confine- 
an additional story added, hoping to| ment in a clean, new box, of small 


cure the swarming fever. I supposed 
I had accomplished it, asthey went to 
work vigorously. 

Aug. 4th, as I happened to be near 
the hive, I distinctly heard the piping 
of two or three queens. That was 
contrary to my bee knowledge, except 
on the theory that the old queen had 
died. Next morning I thoroughly 
searched the brood chamber, and 
found the old queen present, eggs 
and brood in all stages, as in any pros- 
perous colony. This circumstance 
tended to confirm the theory that the 
swarming impulse is controlled en- 
tirely by the workers ; that they were 
determined to drive out the old queen 
and a swarm, and had been guarding 
the queen cells for that purpose. It 
was a strong colony. I extracted the 
honey from the second story, took off 
part of the boxes from one set over 
the upper story, which were filled, 
took several combs of brood out of 
the lower story, and hope they are 
now ‘‘ controlled” for the season. 

The season here has been only 
*“*fair.”’ The first part of the summer 
gave no surplus, but as bees are now 
** booming,’ and as August is one of 
our best honey months, we yet hope 
to get a reasonable surplus. Bass- 


| dimensions, and, if I am not wrong. 
| destitute of comb. <A longer confine- 
| ment, say 24 hours, in a hive supplied 
| as usual with comb, a railway journey 
| . * 

|being taken by the bees during 
| the time specified will result in the de- 
velopment of ‘‘dysenteric symptoms.”’ 

During the briefer journey, I take 
it, the normal state of things is not 
sufficiently disturbed to cause ‘‘dysen- 
teric symptoms.” Moreover, if I am 
right in supposing the bees to be with- 
out combs, they would fast during this 
briefer journey. Instead of clinging 
to the combs, they would form chains 
and clusters, which would probably 
result in greater quiescence. 

During the longer journey, they 
would undergo more excitement 
through protracted confinement: 
would perhaps over-load their stom- 
achs with honey, with which we know 
they are apt to fill themselves during 
a disturbance of their natural quiet; 
and would, probably, run hither and 
thither over the combs, worrying and 
wearying themselves. AlJl this would 
naturally tend to cause “dysenteric 
isymptoms.” And these would the 
sooner appear because they had fed, 
more or Jess, on thin honey, whose 
watery nature would be likelier to 





presume Mr. Abbott himself, regard 
as excreta. At this time, they under- 
go protracted imprisonment, and are 
confined to their combs. So far their 
conditions are like those of the longer 
railway journey. But it is winter, 
and the bees are in quietude. There 
| are different conditions; yet they void 
their excreta. They cannot get on the 
wing, and Mr. Abbott’s stand-point 1s 
that only when on the wing can the 
perform this function naturally. 
suppose he would say that winter con- 
finement for so long a time as compels 
this voiding of excreta is an unnatu- 
ral state of things. But to take this 
ground is virtually to assume that 
bees are intended to be natives only 
of such climes as admit of their taking 
wing ‘tall the year round.” Is this 
correct? Have we not reason to think 
that if we only understood the con- 
ditions required to winter them well 
in cold climates, they would be just as 
much at home in the higher as in the 
lower latitudes, within, of course, @ 
certain limit? If so, then, while void- 
ing excreta during flightis their usua 
habit, nature may have provided for 
their residence in cold climes, a way 
of relieving themselves which is not 
dependent on ‘the muscles that give 
the power of flying.”’ I will not say 


that this is my “stand-point,” but with 
my present lights, it is the view I am 
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inclined to take. Will Mr. Abbott 
kindly give us his views on this point? 

Some bee-keepers take the ground 
that bees during winter retain their 
feces; that owing to their eating little, 
and that of highly concentrated food, 
their excreta during the winter season 
are comparatively inconsiderable ; but 
that they accumulate, so as to be a 
source of discomfort, and render a 
“purifying flight”? in mid-winter de- 
sirable. 1donot agree with his theory, 
and while I would avoid dogmatism 
on a subject concerning which we are 
so much in the dark, would put forth 
this hypothesis: That nature has pro- 
vided a secondary and supplemental 
mode of discharging excreta when 
flight is impossible, and that this is in 
the form of dry feces, which do not | 
befoula hive that is free from super- | 
abundant moisture. It is worthy of | 
mention here, that some of our best | 
bee-keepers, e. g., Mr. Gallup and Mr. | 
L.C. Root, have testified that bees 
which have gone through a long, hard | 
winter satisfactorily, do not befoul the | 
snow that may be lying on the ground, 
when they are liberated for their first | 
flight in early spring. If this be so, 
then the discharge of dry feces during 
close confinement, must satisfy the 
calls of nature sufliciently, and it may 
be that a flight in mid-winter or early | 
Spring is not absolutely necessary for 
purifying purposes. Still, it is doubt- | 
less a relief and pleasure to stretch 
their wings, and get some out-door ex- 
ercise once more. 

This then,-brings me to my state- 
ment, ‘‘I do not believe with Mr. Ab- 
bott, that ‘protracted confinement’ 

roduces ‘dysenteric symptoms,’ if the 

es are in such a state that they can void 
dry excreta.” I have italicised the lat- 
ter part of this statement, because I 
wish to call special attention to what 
itinvolves. Itis of so much impor- 
tance, that I ought to have been more 
full and explicit in regard to it. I 
think it is not so much out of harmony 
with Mr. Abbott’s views after all, if I 
had made it clearer, and he had taken 
in its entire significance. During the 
briefer journey he describes, the bees 
are in a state in which they can void 
dry excreta. They are not confined 
long, they do not gorge themselves 
with food, and they are not subjected 
to very severe excitement. But, dur- 
ing the longer journey, they are in a 
very different state. They have a 
more protracted confinement, they 
have access to combs full of honey and 
pollen, of which they are tempted to 
take too large quantities, and they 
are greatly shaken up and excited. 

The desirable state for bees to be in 
during winter is one of comparative 
quiescence. They become semi-torpid, 
€at very little, are almost motionless, 
and perhaps drowse, or sleep. Like 
certain animals, they ‘hibernate.” 
If they can be kept in this condition, 
I think they can and do void dry ex- 
creta. This is what I meant by say- 
ing. “‘when we have described the 
condition under which bees discharge 
‘dry feces only, we shall have solved 

€ problem of successful wintering.”’ 
I am glad to have Mr. Abbott say, “to 
1s I in a measure agree.”” He adds, 





discovered one of those conditions.” 
It is doubtless obtuseness in me, but 
though it involves a confession of 
stupidity on my part, I must own that 
I don’t clearly comprehend what that 
‘‘one condition” is, except it be the 
small liberity of flight which a box 
destitute of combs gives. Will Mr. 
Abbott kindly explain more fully what 
that ‘‘one condition” is? I have read 
his article over and over again, with- 
out being able to come to a thorough- 
ly satisfactory conclusion about it. 

When I expressed dissent from Mr. 
Abbott’s opinion that ‘“‘protracted 
confinement” produces ‘‘dysenteric 
symptoms,” I hbadin my mind’s eye 
the fact that bees often endure a whole 
winter’s imprisonment without any 
trace of dysentery showing itself in 
the hive. Perhaps, however, the pro- 
tractedness is only a question of time, 
and that, at length, the bees must 
come to what Mr. Abbott thinks their 
only natural way of voiding excreta, 
or, as I would rather term it, the usual 
and primary way of doing it. 

Mr. Abbott thinks it possible that 
“twice 24 days’ quiet confinement 
through stress of weather in a hive 
‘well found,’ might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be talked of as a nice 
time of natural rest for bees.” Well, 
our best bee-keepers in the more 
northerly part of North America, are 
wrestling with the problem how to 
winter their bees during five times 30 
days of ‘‘quiet confinement through 
stress of weather,” and, if our worthy 
friend across the water can help us 
manage matters in such a way as to 
talk of this long period as a ‘“‘nice 
time of natural rest for the bees,’’ we 
shall be everlastingly obliged to him. 

Listowel, Ont., July 29, 1882. 


——— ——__» ~~ — + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Belleville, Ontario. 





REV. W. K. BURR, M. A., 
Editor of Ontario Hornet. 





With Mr. Heddon I may say that it 
is my part, too, ** to feast on ideas in 
print.” I have certainly been very 
much delighted with the many useful 
ideas contained in the justly valuable 
BEE JOURNAL. A brighter day is 
truly dawning for the apiculturist. 
New fields of investigation are con- 
tinually opening. Men of eminent 
ability and capability are engaged in 
the work, not only in the discussion, 
but in the actual experiments which 
lead to the summit of success. 

Dreamers never reach the summit, 
Doers win the prize at last; 

Dreamers sometimes seek to gain it, 
But their chances soon are past. 

Men, to succeed well in the apiary, 
must be men of energy and persever- 
ance; they must examine their work 
in all its bearing; view it from differ- 
ent standpoints, and learn how to ob- 
tain the best results. 

I agree with Dr. Baker, that drones 
are of use, but the term as applied to 
people (meaning idlers), this is what 
we should labor to avoid. There are, 
doubtless, a great many that keep 
bees that are too indolent to think, 





“in the meantime, [ claim to have 





much less to study the works on bee 





lore, and learn theoretically the suc- 
cessful management of the apiary. 
Very few in this part of Ontario have, 
until recently, taken any interest in 
bee lore; but the prospects for im- 
provement are brightening. The BEE 
JOURNAL circulates here, and will 
doubtless do much in educating many 
who are now only keeping a few colo- 
nies of bees. I intend, when the busy 
season arrives, to endeavor to extend 
its circulation, and trust I may be 
able to send you a long list of sub- 
scribers. 
Belleville, Ont., Aug. 7, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Humor Practically Applied. 





MRS. C. J. ALLISON. 





“Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” is a mooted question ; but 
it is an admitted fact, that on all ques- 
tions pertaining to apiculture, espec- 
ially weedy ones, the BEE JoURNAL 
settles them. We have learned so 
much from the failures as well as suc- 
cesses of others (we, that is Jeems 
and myself) we will give you some of 
ours. 

As we had to feed our 15 colonies 
last season from the 20th of July to the 
last of August, we concluded not to 
divide much this year, so we only in- 
creased to 24 by swarming, and divi- 
ding and nuclei, and most of them had 
been doing splendidly, storing honey 
in the second set of boxes (American), 
when the swarming fever Came over 
them, two swarms at a time—three 
absconding, this week, to our knowl- 
edge. I think we should have divided. 
However, we are but novices of only 
two summers’ experience, hardly in 
the A B C yet (don’t know as much as 
we did a year ago). Well, we went 
over the rest of them, cutting out their 
queen cells and giving two frames of 
toundation to keep their — busy ; 
but work seems suspended where they 
have issued. I intend next year to 
have them all divided and in working 
order by the middle of June. 

We have an abundance of fall bloom, 
such as asters, goldenrod, smartweed 
and old fields are blue with a wee 
called square-plant, also blue vervain 
and a host of others. For 30 years I 
have had the black flag raised against 
weeds, and Iam now hunting for them 
as so many greenbacks. Even the 
nasty Jamestown weed don’t look quite 
as hideous, since I saw bees at work 
onit. I find a early education has 
been sadly neglected—why not take 
up the study of Botany now? Itis 
said, Humboldt took up new studies 
after he was 80 years old. _ 

What a lazy race we Americans are. 
The fact is, the great bread-and-butter 
question absorbs soul and body of 
most of us, and my ambition the last 
2 years has been to have a leetle honey 
on that bread. Solast spring, to make 
a success, we sent for seeds of catnip, 
mignonette, cleome, motherwort, spi- 
der plant, figwort, dandelion, sweet, 
white and Aliske clovers. Well, 1 
tried to weed those béds out between 
showers, and at last concluded I didn’t 
care so very much for honey; pre- 
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ferred sorghum. So when the weeds 
were as high as my head, Jeems had 
the pleasure of cutting them down 
with a scythe; but we think the clo- 
vers pay. We have half an acre of 
sweet clover, sowed a year ago last 
spring. In the fall and lost spring it 
was just the thing for calves. As we 
have four hundred acres of land, most 
of it under cultivation, we have to 
look out for other live stock besides 
bees. Bees are only a side show for 
pastime, and to raise a little money to 
pay taxes on the land. 

Do you pay a premium to the one 
who sends most weeds? I send youa 
few. The one labeled No. 1 we got of 
an old country doctor who keeps bees, 
(don’t believe in bee papers or books). 
He called it burrvine, also, square- 
plant and bees work on it from June 
Ist. Itis a fever plant, prized highly 
for its medicinal properties. No. 2 
covers the fields, and is called square- 
plant, also vervain; No. 3 is square- 
plant; No.4is wild beet, my silver 
nectarine. We have not learned yet! 
the figwort or Simpson honey plant. | 
No one knows anything by those} 








queen, as the mated queen and fertile 
workers would not all be tolerated in 
the same colony. The fertile-worker 
theory also accounts for the chrysalis 
dying in the queen cell which you af- 
terward slashed off. The bees, in 
view of the presence of fertile work- 
ers neglected the cell, the embryo 
queen chilled and died, and the bees 
were satisfied and did not destroy the 
cell. Wetrieda similar experiment 
this season with a medium Syrian 
colony in which many fertile workers 
were developed, except that we caged 
the swarm-queen on one of the combs 
in the Syrian colony, then enlarged 
the entrance to its fullest extent, 
emptied the bees of the swarm in 
front, and encouraged them to enter | 
the hive as rapidly as possible. At 
the end of 24 hours we liberated the 
queen, and with the exception of per- 
haps a score of bees killed (which we | 








on the eyes and the best one is to di- 
lute essences of peppermint in rain- 
water, and apply with a linen cloth. 
I find the use of glasses beneficial. and 
now always wear them while handling 
the bees,and using the London smoked 
We have taken 112 two-pound boxes 
of white honey. This seems like 
‘**small potatoes and few in a hill’ to 
one who has taken 103 such from 
one hive. As we have had fine rains 
during the past ten days, the prospects 
are good for the fall crop, provided we 
do not get early frosts. 
Byron, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1882. 


ee. 








From Knowledge. 


The Habits of Honey Ants, 





GRANT ALLEN. 





The Garden of the Gods in Colorado 
is a bit of show-scenery of the true 
American type—a green amphithea- 
ter, studded with vast ledges and cliffs 
of red sandstone, weathered here and 
there into chimneys or pillars, in 
which a distorted fancy traces some 


names; we want that, and spiderplant, supposed to be all fertile workers) | vague resemblance to the sculptured 


and motherwort, and I think with the 
clovers we will be fixed. I have read 
a good many cook books, but I think | 
the ‘‘Manual” will be the book for me. 

I nearly forgot to tell you about a! 
little experiment. We had two nuclei | 
which were made up with queen cells | 
6 or 7 weeks, when about discouraged | 
looking the combs over for her lady- | 
ship and eggs, I at last discovered | 
eggs. I thought they were all right, | 
but alas! they were pouched out into | 
drone cells. One morning while look- | 
ing one of them over, I foundin anew | 
comb half a dozen eggs in a cell; | 
while studying what to do with the| 
nuisance, a swarm came out, so we) 
just poured them down in front of the 
hive, andin a couple of hours they | 
were at work in the boxes. In the! 
afternoon another swarm came out, so | 
we put them in the other hive, but) 
they guarreled some, and next morn- | 
ing abseconded. I had inserted a 
queen cell in the last one a day before. 
Would that make the difference? This 
occurred a week ago. I examined the 
hive yesterday and found the queen 
cell still there. Well, forbearance 
ceased to be human nature,so I slashed 
it off and found dead larve. I gave 
them a couple of queen cells from a 
colony just swarmed. You see our 
apiary is run on the happy-go-lucky 
system, every one doing that which is 
good in her or his eyes. In my next I 
will tell you how that swarm panned 


out. 
Noble, Ill. 


[The plant you sent numbered 1, is 
motherwort, and is of considerable 
value as a medicinal herb, as well as 
for honey. 

Putting the queen cellin the nucleus 
would make no difference in regard to 
the swarm remaining. The trouble, 
we think, was internal, i. e., the bees 
in the nucleus had developed several 
fertile workers, and the bees swarmed 
out again to save the life of their 








| lids were much inflamed when I had 


‘there was no further disagreement, | forms of the Hellenic gods. 


and the colony is yet very prosperous. | 
We think, had we not caged the queen 
when putting in the swarm, she would | 
have been killed or the swarm would | 
have deserted the hive. We are not 
giving premiums for the best collec- 
tions of honey plants.—ED.] 


+ ~- 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Apis Mellifica Poisoning. 


J. E. MOORE. 





Being in the ‘‘same box” as Mr. 
Heddon, I felt quite interested in his 
article in the BEE JOURNAL, ‘‘Apis 
Mellifica—Its Poison.”?’ My symptoms, 
viz: itching of the ears, etc., are pre- 
cisely as he describes them, only it 
settles in my eyes. 

Last season in the month of August, | 
I had some 40 to 50 queen cells to 
transfer, which must be done in 3) 
days, in addition to the other work of | 
the apiary. My eyes had been troub- 
ling me some —- to this, and the 





part of the cells transferred, but *‘busi- 
ness must be attended to,” and I per- 
sisted in finishing the job. The result 
was that I was ‘“‘off duty” for a week 
with my eyes bandaged part of the 
time. Three years ago I discarded 
the use of gloves altogether, and found 
the more I was stung the less I felt it 
at the time, but during the season of 
1880 I began to feel those symptoms 
several days after being stung; and 
now, if I get stung I am sure to have 
them commencing 3 or 4 days after be- 
ing stung. I think it poisons the blood, 
going into the circulation and locating 
in the weaker organs of the body. 
The ball of the eyes are not affected, 
but the upper lids, which at times are 
much inflamed and swollen so as to 
almost close the eyes. 

I have tried a good many remedies 





Hither, 
a few years since, Dr. McCook, of 
Philadelphia, went on his way to New 
Mexico, where he wished to study the 
habits and manners of a famous, but 
ittle-known insect, the honey ant. 
To his surprise, he accidentally stum- 
bled here upon the very creatures he 
had set out to find. There are two 
kinds of entomologists: one kind, 
now, let us hope, rapidly verging to 
extinction, sticks a pin through his 
specimens, mounts them in a cabinet, 
gives them systematic names, and 
then considers that he has performed 
the whole duty of a man and a natur- 
alist; the other kind, now, let us 
hope, growing more usual every day, 
goes afield to watch the very life of 
the creatures themselves at home, and 
tries to learn their habits and customs 
in their own native haunts. Dr. Me- 
Cook belongs to the second class. He 
forthwith pitched his tent (literally) 
in the Garden of the Gods, and pro- 
ceeded to study the honey ants on the 
spot. 

"Lie many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into differ- 
ent castes or classes ; for besides the 
primary division into queens or fertile 
females, winged ants or males, and 
workers or neuters, the last-named 
class is further sub-divided into three 
castes of majors, minors, and minims 
or dwarfs. But the special peculiarity 
which gives so much interest to this 
species is the fact that it possesses, 
apparently at least, a fourth caste, 
that of the honey-bearers, whose ab- 
domen is distended till it is almost 
spherical by a vast quantity of nectar 
stored within it. Dr. McCook opened 
several of the nests, and found these 
honey-bearers suspended, like flies 
from the ceiling, to which they clung 
by their legs and appendages. All 
over the vaulted dome of the ant-hill, 
these little creatures were clustered in 
numbers, their yellow bodies pressed 
tight to the roof, while their big round 
stomachs hung down behind from the 
slender waist, perfect globes of trans- 
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lucent tissue, showing the amber 
honey distinctly through the dis- 
tended skin. They looked like large 
white currants, or sweet-water grapes; 
and as they were actually filled with 
grape-sugar, the resemblance was 
really quite as true inside as out. 


are habitually laid by, sometimes in 
the form of honey in combs and bee- 
bread, as with the hive-bee; some- 
times in the form of seeds and grains, 
as with the harvesting ants. During 
the winter months or the rainy sea- 
= oe . son, when feod fails outdoors, there 
There did the honey come from?|must be some reservoir at home to 
That was the next question. Every- | neet the demand of the starving com- 
body knows that ants are very fond of | munity. Under such circumstances, 
sugar, and they often steal the nectar | any trick of manner which tended to 
- nes ingen R eagw fertilising hing a | ting ct —_— | gm g _— would 

iere to entice the fertilizing bee. So|be highly useful to the nest as a 
much damage do they do in this way, whole; and, taking nests as units in 
that many plants have clothed their | the struggle for existence, which they 
stalks with hairs, or sticky glands, on | really are, those nests which possessed 
purpose, in order to prevent the ants ‘any such trick would survive in sea- 
from creeping up the stem and rifling | sons when others might perish. So 
the nectary. In other cases, however, | the tendency, once set up, would grow 
plants actually lay by honey to allure | and be strengthened from generation 
the ants, gy they have rye to | to ye ge those meng ae stored 

ain from their visits, as in the case | most foo eing most likely to tide 
of those Central American acacias, | over bad uaeai aed to hand in their 
mentioned by Mr. Belt, which have a | own peculiarities to the other swarms 
nectar-gland on the leaf-stalk to at- | or nests which took origin from them. 
tract certain bellicose ants, which so A set of primitive ants, living upon 





protect them from the ravages of|the honey of the oak-galls, have no} 


their leaf-cutting congeners. Of| tendency to produce wax, like bees, 
course, everybody has heard, too, how | because their habits with regard to 
our own species sucks honeydew from | their larvee do not lead them to make 
the little aphides, or plant-lice, which | such cells at all. The eggs and grubs 
have often been described as ant-| simply ‘lie about loose among the 
cows. But it is not in either of these | chambers of the ant-hill, instead of 
ways that the honey-ants get their! being confined in regular hexagonal 
sugar. Dr. McCook had a little trouble | cradles. Hence, the bees’ mode of 
in settling this matter at first. for the | honey-storing is practically impossi- 
honey ants are a nocturnal species,| ble for them; they have not the 
and he had to foilow them through | groundwork habit from which it might 
the thick scrub, lantern in hand; still,| be developed. But the ants have a 
he satisfactorily settled at last that | crop, or first stomach, in which they 
they obtain the nectar from the galls| store their undigested food, before 
on an oak, where it must simply be | passing it into the gizzard, exactly as 
exuded as an accidental product of |infowls. When ants come back trom 
injury. The workers take it home! feeding, whether on _ flowers, on 
with them. and give it to the honey-| aphides, or on galls, their crops are 
bearers, whoswallow but do not digest | very much distended; and they can 
it. They keep it in their crops ready | bring back the food to their mouths 
for use, exactly as bees keep it in cells | from these distended crops, to supply 
of the honey-comb. When the work-/| the grubs and their other helpless de- 
ers are hungry they caress a honey-| pendents in the nest. If, therefore, 
bearer with their anternsz, where- | some of the ants were largely to over- 
upon she presses back a little of the | eat themselves, they would be able to 
nectar up her throat, and the workers | feed an exceptionally large number of 
sip it from her mouth. The honey- | dependents. 
bearers, in short, have been converted| Dr.‘ McCook observed that some 
into living honey-jars. They are this 
passively useful to the community, 
for in this curiously-ordered common- 
wealth, they also serve who only stand 
and wait. 

How could such a strange result as 
this have been brought about? Dr. 
McCook, though not himself an 
avowed evolutionist, has supplied us 
with facts which seem to suggest the 
proper answer to this difficult ques- 
tion. He has shown that the rotunds 
(as he calls them) are not, in all proba- 
ility,a separate caste. but are merely 
certain specialized individuals taken 
at haphazard from the worker-major 
class. He saw himself in the nests 
Many worker-majors, which seemed 
at that moment actually in course of 
transformation into honey-bearers. 

OW, itis easy enough to understand 
Why these social insects should wish 
to store up food against emergencies. 
At all times, the queen, the young 
female ants, the males, and the grubs 
or larve are entirely dependent upon 
Others for support. Hence, alike 
among bees and ants, stores of food 


roof in the same position as the hon- 


ually to grow into rotunds. The 
other ants would soon learn that such 
lazy, overgrown creatures were the 
best to go to for food; and, in time, 
these gorgers might easily become 
specialized into a honey-bearing set of 
insects. The workers would bring 
them honey, which they would store 
up and disgorge as needed for the 
benefit of the rest asa whole. If the 
honey passed into their gizzards and 
was digested, they would be a positive 
dead loss to the community, and so 
the tendency would soon be elimi- 
nated by natural selection, because 
the nests possessing such workers 
could not hold their own in bad times 
against neighboring communities. 
But as only a very small quantity is 
ever digested—just as much as is nec- 
essary to keep up the sedentary life of 
such immovable fixtures—the effect is 
about the same as if the honey were 
stored in cells of wax. The ants, in 








very greedy workers, returning to the | 
nest, fastened themselves upon the} 


ey-bearers, and, in fact, seemed grad- | 





fact, utilize the only good vessel or 
utensil they have at their disposal, 
the flexible and extensible abdomen 
of their own comrades. 

The greatest difficulty is to under- 
stand how the workers first acquired 
the habit of feeding these lazy mem- 
bers to such repletion ; but as all ants 
‘“*take toll” of one another, this is 
much less of a crux than it looks at 
first sight. A very greedy ant, which 
not only ate much itself while out 
foraging, but also took toll of all 
others in the nest, after it was too full 
to move about readily, would be ina 
fair way to become arotund. Andas 
it would thus be performing a useful 
function for the rest, at the same time 
that it was gratifying its own epi- 
curean tastes, the habit would soon 
become fixed and specialized, till at 
last we should get just such a regular 
and settled form of honey-storing as 
we see in this Colorado species. In- 
deed, another totally distinct type of 
‘ant in Australia has arrived at ex- 
actly the same device quite sepa- 
rately, as so often happens in nature 
under similar circumstances. What- 
ever benefits one creature under any 
given conditions will also benefit 
others whose conditions are identical : 
and thus we often get adaptive resem- 
blances between plants and animals 
very widely removed from one another 
in genealogical order. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal 


A Few Honey Plants. 





L. H. PAMMEL. 





This is the time of the year when 
good honey plants are more needed 
than any other, for itis in the month 
of August when the bee-keeper expects 
to reap the reward of his diligent la- 
bors, but should misfortune, or rather 
negligence be his lot, theif he awaits 
in anticipation of the coming year; 
but should that prove a failure, he be- 
comes discouraged and abandons bee- 
keeping. Small honey crops are not 
always the result of a poor honey year, 
but are more often due to a want of 
bee forage. I will describe a few honey 
plants which bloom during the month 
of August, that the bee-keeper should 
plant. I will first mention wild ber- 
gamot ( Monarda fistulosa), which com- 
mences blooming about July 25th, and 
continues 4 weeks. This season it is. 
2 weeks late. It is an excellent honey 
plant, and is adapted to the bee-keep- 
er who has only poor, sandy soil, 
where it thrives best. The honey 
gathered from this plant is very light 
and has a strong flavor, though not. 
enough to injure its ready sale. 
Another excellent quality of this plant 
is that bees can gather nectar from it 
at all times of the day. 

Another good honey plant I will de- 
scribe as the hoary vervain (verbena 
stricta). This plant grows abundantly 
on the barren plains in the west, and 
blooms during the months of July and 
August. It has a dense spike of blue 
flowers, and attains the height of 2 to. 
4 feet. Of the other plants ——- 
to the same order, which are goo 








honey plants, I will mention the blue 
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Vervain, (verbena hostata) and white 
Vervain, both growing on richer soil 
and attaining the height of 4 feet. 
They also bloom during the months of 
July and August. As a third-class of 
honey plants I will mention butterfly 
weed or pleurisy root (Asclepias 
tuberosa). It belongs to the order, 
Asclepiadacece, milkweed family. Like 
nearly all the other plants of this 
order, it has some milky juice, but 
hardly noticeable. The flowers are a 
bright orange, and may be distin- 
guished by their stamens and a hood- 
like, or ear-like appendage rising 
back of the anthers. As a honey 
plant I would give the preference to 
Asclepias tuberosa. 

As a further example of the pro- 
ductiveness of honey plants belonging | 
to this order, I need only mention the | 
‘common milkweed (Asclepias cornutt), | 
which is so well known to most bee- 
keepers that it needs no description. 

La Crosse, Wis. | 














Indian Currant or Coral Berry.— | 
1 enclose you aspecimen of a shrub | 
that my bees are working on right | 
lively. I never knew bees to work on | 
it before till this season; they are 
out and at work on this plant by day- 
light, but it seems about noon that the 
bees desert it. Please give the botan- 
ical name, and if the same is con- 
sidered a een plant. 

NV. 2s CLARY, P.M. 

Claryville, Ky. 

[It is Symphoricarpus vulyaris—In- 
dian currant or coral berry, and has 
been several times noticed in the BEE 


JOURNAL as a honey plant.—Eb.] 


Hive Covers.—From the BEE Jour- 
NAL, ‘*‘ Cook’s Manual’ and “* A BC 
of Bee Culture” I have learned all 
the theory I have knowledge of, but 
theory and practice must go together, 
like faith and works—not much good 
alone. I think I have done splendidly 
for a beginning, notwithstanding the 
‘cold, backward, wet spring. I had 3 
Italian colonies in simplicity hives 
last winter, and 4 colonies of blacks 
in box hives. Wintered in cellar 
without loss. I now have 24 colonies, 
all heavy enough for winter, 20 of 
them with Italian queens. I have 
taken only a little over 100 lbs. of 
honey, and have about 100 lbs. more 
in the supers. I was too anxious for 
increase, consequently have but little 
honey. I know now what it means 
when old bee-keepers say, ‘ Keep 
your colonies strong.’’ It means 8 or 
10 combs full of bees both up and 
down stairs (in supers); it is from 
such that I get my surplus. My hives 
have flat covers, but they are not the 
thing. I have no shade, unless I put 
them under the apple trees, and am 
afraid that willhardly do. 1. Will it? 





Aug. 6th was so hot that two heavy 


combs in the supers melted down, 
which makes a bad muss. I ran out 
of covers and covered a board with 
zine, letting it down over the edge. 
They are water and storm proof. 2. 
How will it do for heat? When the 
zinc gets hot I cover with a loose 
board, which I imagine is cooler than 
a flat cover. 8. What is the best 
cover for shade and coolness? 
JOHN YODER. 
Springfield, Ont., Aug. 14, 1882. 


{If your orchard is composed of 
standard trees,so the morning and 
evening sun can shine fairly on the 
hives, and the air have a free circula- 
tion around them, it will be as good a 
place as you can put them. 


2. Withacombor gable roof, painted 
white, it will do, even in the sun, bet- 
ter than a continual shade. 


3. Is answered in 1 and 2 above.— 


=| Ep.] 


Shuck’s Problem.—The article by 
Mr. Shuck on ‘‘dysenteried nuclei,” 
induced me to add my plank to the 
bridge which may yet carry us over 
the “Slough of Despond,” dysentery, 
safely. In July, 1881, after basswood 
bloom, I made some nuclei early one 
morning. The evening before being 
rainy prevented me from making them 
according to my usual custom at even- 
ing. They were made in the usual 
way, by taking brood, shaking in bees, 
etc., the entrance to nuclei hives be- 
ing left open. Two hours after, when 
the sun shone, there was as clear a 
case of dysentery as you ever saw in 
April. Everything near was bespatter- 
ed. Could 2 hours be called long con- 
finement ? Was it pollen ? There was 
none unless introduced with the brood. 
Is July weather cold enough to have 
that cause it? Wasitmoisture? The 
hive was dry and filled mostly with 
dry combs. Could they have been 
starved into dysentery in 2 hours? 
But, then, there is bacteria, that ghost 
that no one can describe and so hard 
to locate or strike a blow at. It may 
be it was “him.” If it was because 
they had gorged themselves with 
honey, why do they not always show 
the same symptoms when forced to 
fill themselves unnaturally, as in 
making nuclei, extracting, etc. 

Ithaca, Wis. C. A. HATCH. 


Queen Cages.—Up to date of this I 
have had only three queens reported 
dead this season, and one of these was 
the result of an accident. I use a 
small wooden cage with sponge satu- 
rated with honey. I Jike a small cage 
best, as the queen is less likely to be 
injured by being thrown against the 
sides of the cage. Who can show a 
better record withany other cage? I 
am experimenting with a cage having 
a soft rubber lining, to prevent injury 
to the queen by being thrown around 
in the mail-bags. I am highly pleased 
with them so far,and I[ think I can 
manufacture them as cheaply as most 
other cages can be made. 

E. A. THOMAS. 

Colerain, Mass., Aug. 14, 1882. 





Sowing Catnip Seed.—I would like 
to know the proper time for sowing 
catnip seeds? [I had a very large 
swarm of bees yesterday, and am ex- 
pecting another every day. I say let 
them come; I will give them honey 
from other hives to winter on. There 
seems to be a good flow of honey yet; 
the white clover and catnip are hold- 
ing out splendidly. 

WILLIAM WELLS. 

Murrayville, Ill., Aug. 12, 1882. 


| We prefer sowing catnip seed in 
quite early spring, but most any time 
will do; it requires but little atten- 
tion.—ED.] 


Tri-State Fair.—I wish to say to the 
bee-keeping fraternity who intend to 
make an exhibit in the apiarian de- 
partment, or enter the Traffic Depart- 
ment at the Tri-State Fair in Septem- 
ber, that it is very desirable all should 
make their entries, and apply for 
space at the very earliest time possible. 
All the space in the buildings now on 
the grounds is spoken for, and the 
Fair Association will erect additional 
buildings for the bee-keepers’ exhibits, 
and they would like to know about 
how large to build. Any information 
will be gladly furnished free on ad- 
dressing me. My bees are still gather- 
ing asurplus of honey, mostly from 
sweet clover and catnip. I com- 
menced the season with 16 fair and 93 
rather weak colonies, mostly hybrids. 
Now have 69 and nearly a ton of ex- 
tracted honey. I have just hived a 
nice large swarm. A. B. MASON. 

Wagon Works, O., Aug. 15, 1882. 


Late Swarming.—I have 25 colonies 
now; had 12 in the spring; had one 
swarm yesterday. The season has not 
been very favorable here this year for 
bees. My bees are storing honey now 
in sections, but not very fast. I do 
not expect much surplus honey ; hives 
are all well filled with both honey and 
bees. Wn. JENNEY. 

Shiloh, Mich., Aug. 15, 1882. 


Linden a Failure.—My bees are do- 
ing nicely on white clover. Linden 
bloom is a failure this year, having 
been killed by the early frosts. Bee- 
keeping has been ‘‘up-hill’? work i 
this vicinity for the past 3 years, and 
apiarists are nearly discouraged. 

CuAs. FOLLETT. 

Osage, Iowa, Aug. 7, 1882. 


Crops were Never Better.—The 
heavy rains for the last two weeks 
have greatly checked the honey flow. 
To date I have 17,000 Ibs. of extracted 
and 400 lbs. of section honey. Crops 
were never better. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., Aug. 10, 1882. 


Progressive Transferring.—Mr.Hed- 
don has made it as clear as a whistle. 
I will candidly admit that his head 
has been clearer than mine upon this 


transferring question. Of course, the 
old queen is laying ‘‘all the same, 
whether she is in the old hive or the 
new. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich., Aug. 11, 1882. 


—— 
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In Regard to Swarming.—I often 
have the question asked me: 1. 
“What bees go out with the swarm, 
and what stay in the hive?” i. e., 
where is the dividing line when bees 
swarm? I have often asked that ques- 
tion, but cannot obtain a satisfactory 
answer. 2. Isitknown? 38. Whode- 
cides the question which bees shall 
go, and which stay—is it the queen or 
is it the workers? 4. I wish your 
opinion of A. E. Manum’s hive, as 
advertised in his circular? He has 
some 400 of them in use in three apia- 
ries 5 miles apart. Very poor season ; 
neither bees nor honey. 


be true, why should the markings of 
the workers so frequently differ; that 
is, if a black queen should mate with 
a pure Italian drone, why should the 
not all show the same number of yel- 
low stripes. M,S. WATERs, M. D. 
Bethel, Tenn., Aug. 12, 1882. 


[By the Dzierzon theory, the cross- 
ing of the queen with a drone of 
another species or strain will affect 
the worker or female sex only in the 
progeny, the drone progeny being just 
as pure as was the mother; hence 

? e] 
i aia queens reared from a pure queen 
A. P. FLETCHER. | which has met a black or other drone 
Ludlow, Vt., Aug. 8, 1882. MCA BAS MCL & DIACK OF OUNCE : 
ite : | besides her own strain, will throw 
[1. The old bees go with the swarm, |. : 
; ., .’| mixed drones as well as mixed work- 
i, ¢., all those that are able to assist in | ae 
building up a new colony; of course,|— | * 
ee ys >| whose every appearance, as also whose 
y ap} , 
there will be more or less field-work- | ‘i é 
|drone progeny would indicate pure 
ers out when the swarm departs, and | ° “ees : 
these remain with the parent colony {SS SONGS, SOE SE oreey Hee 
zi : ! ys }and shade. In other words, that by 
9 Faas wv ‘ ; ‘ ° . 
2. Yes; you can decide the matter| the jaws of parthenogenesis, every 
to your own satisfaction by examin- | queen is fertile, as well as under cer- 
ing a parent colony immediately after | tain conditions the workers also, to 
a swarm has issued. You will find | produce male progeny; but that the 
comparatively few left in the hive, | connection of the queen with a drone 
P , am nee‘ actn: => . 
able to fly, except those actually em-| jg necessary to bring forth worker or 
ployed when the emeute takes place. | female progeny.—Eb.] 


3. Nature decides the question by | 


spreading the swarming contagion, | Rejoinder to Mr. Vanderyort.—In 
and it is no unusual occurrence to see | reply to Mr. Vandervort’s challenge 
around | to meet him at the National Conven- 
tion, he with his roller mill and I with 
; : “>|the Given press, to test the speed 
which had over-estimated their) with which these machines can be 
strength and could not fly away. | made to maine eee best work, I 
"hes - oir We ‘ : must certainly decline to accept. 
ae rented OE ee ey Se ee First. It may be that I cannot attend. 
le hive. Second. It is much trouble and ex- 
4. A. E. Manum gives the dimen- 


pense to take a 270 lb. apparatus so 
sions of the frames in his Bristol hive, 


far, and having not one cent of cash 
as 22 inches long by 914 deep, inside interest in the press, and not deeming 
measure, and 12 in number. This 


it wise or necessary to pay for being 

. believed, I will leave the field to Mr. 
really makes it a modified Langstroth 
frame, and gives about the same up- 


Vandervort, with these closing re- 
a “1 ‘ee. my _o 
per surface as the standard Lang- celled; an weneitedl, snedheaieal om- 
Stroth hive. It is a double-wall or} pert, I count him second to none of 
chaff hive, having a 3-inch space be- 
tween the outer and inner walls, 
which can be filled with chaff, cut 





hundreds of young bees lying 
the alighting-board, on the ground 


Thus we will see from a queen’ 


superiority as far as I know}, were 1 
to speak from bias, I would say that 
“it was with much difficulty that the 
press made this excellent foundation,” 
thus giving a second reason for de- 
serving patronage. I prefer to be 
honest, trusting my success to that 
course. Many presses are now in use, 
Has not some person one that some 
roller mill is superior to, either or both 
in its manipulation and product? 
We have heard considerable from the 
other side. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Mountain Mint.—Please give name 
of plant enclosed and its value as a 
bee plant. It grows two feet high, 
and is a wild plant. The bees seem 
to work onit alldaylong. Will it pay 
to cultivate for the bees? They are 
not doing so well. They clusteron the 
outside of the hive, and we do not 
know the cause. Thought perhaps it 
was the color the hives are painted. 
They are a dark brown. Please state 
whether dark or light hives are the 
best for them. JOSEPH LEE. 

Fallston, Md., Aug. 13, 1882. 


[The plant is basi! or mountain mint 
mint (Pycnanthemum lanceolatum). It 
would be a good plan to scatter waste 
and sandy places with the seeds, but 
they would not repay especial cultiva- 
tion. Itis very common in the Central 
and Western States. 


Your bees are clustered on the hives 
because honey-bound in the brood- 
chamber. The color of the hives has 
nothing to do with it, except, perhaps, 
to make them lounge on the outer in 
stead of the inner side of the hives 
caused by the greater attraction of 
heat. White is the better color 0 
paint them.—ED.] 


Basswood Come and Gone.—Bass- 
wood has come and gone, and the re- 
sult is no surplus in general. Hone 
that is taken out now is dark colored, 
and of very poor quality. We have 
had nice rains lately, which may make 
fall pasturage good, but surplus is out 
of the question here this season. 

W.H.S. Grout. 

Kennedy, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1882. 


my acquaintance; as a_honey-pro- 
ducer and breeder, I hold him in the 
straw, shavings, or other packing, for 
out-door wintering. If not too many 


highest esteem. I have used several 
different makes of roller mills, and I 

complications, and we presume there 

are not, as Mr. Manum is a very prac- 


tical man—it is an excellent hive.— 
Ep.] 


The Dzierzon Theory.—We com- 
menced to keep bees two years ago, 
and then our stock consisted of 18 
colonies of hybrids, excepting two, 
Which were full ‘Italians. We have 
how 64 colonies, and all are of the fa- 
vored variety—Italians ; have sold 12 
colonies. The 64 now on hand are in 
fine condition, and % of the queens 
are young, being reared this summer. 

'€ have had a fine flow of honey all 
the while; plenty for home consump- 
1on, and more than a hundred gal- 
lons to spare. If the Dzierzon theory 





count his the best I have used, but I 
count the press principle and _ its 
product superior to any and all roller 
mills known tome. Mr. Vandervort 
might demonstrate a fact, which I do 
not deny, that he is a better-skilled 
operating machinist than I, but that 
would not change the fact that here, 
in my house, as bungling as I may be, 
which lack of mechanical skill was 
felt by all the machines alike, I could 
turn off foundation three times as 
fast with the press as with the best 
Vandervort mill; yes, much faster | ver crop I ever saw commenced about 
and neater than I have ever heard of | the 10th of June, and_1s now, within 
any one doing with any roller mill. 1) the last day or two, disappearing. I 
stated this because it was truth, and | have not taken any comb honey yet. 
because such truths were expected | I extracted 4 gallons out of my 2 first 
from me once in a while. Asmyonly|swarms. 1 hope better things this 
pecuniary interest rests in the sale of | fall, and next season. My bees have 
the foundation made on this press | done as well as any in this part of the 
(and no one has ever challenged its|country. LI inclose to you a flower that 


Immense White Clover Crop.—I will 
try and give the prospects of a honey 
crop in this locality, and that is very 
poor. This is my 3d year since I com- 
menced to keep bees. They done very 
well in swarming this season ; I had 6 
in the spring, now I have 13, and 2 
went to the woods. Too cold and wet 
this season. We had no locust bloom, 
and very little linden, which was 2 
weeks late, but the greatest white clo- 
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I find growing here, that the bees are 
working on in preference to anything 
else, that is, any other flowers that are 
growing about where this grows, and 
there are a good many other kinds. 
What is its value as a honey plant? 
It seems to grow on sandy, barren 
land the best. H. C. WHITLOW. 
North Manchester, Ind,, Aug. 11. 


[The specimen of plant sent is a 
vervain, and an_ excellent honey 
plant.—ED. } 





Shipping Crates.—1. Is a shipping 
crate made of 4 inch, or % inch ma- 
terial, that will hold 12 two-pound 
sections? 2. Will the crate be re- 
turned or not? 8. Should the crate be 
weighed and marked before it is 
filled? W. T. HOMNENSHELL. 

Munster, Ill. 


[The top, bottom and sides should 
be ¥ inch, and the ends inch ma- 
terial. 

2. The crates are not returned. 

3. You can weigh and mark the 


5/ 


78 


days before finishing up the “‘ job,” as 
by that time many drones would very 
likely be hatched, if the first colony 
be driven out during first bloom, and 
the bees, such as usually found in 
box hives, unless I did not care as to 
the stock I introduced into my apiary, 
and would much prefer to have a few 
irregular combs, which may be easily 
exchanged for foundation later in the 
season. A. J. HATFIELD. 
New Carlisle, Ind., Aug. 8, 1882. 





Robbing Parent Colony.—Bees win- 
tered well around here last winter. I 
wintered 35 colonies on their summer 
stands, losing 2 queenless colonies. 
We had a cold, wet spring, so much 
so that the bees could not do any- 
thing till the first of June. They 
were in better condition on the first of 
April than they were on the first of 
June. They had to be fed till that 
time ; since then they have done pretty 
well. I got 19 swarms, and 4 by divi- 
sion. One swarm that came off in 
July commenced to rob the old stand 
a few days after; the two colonies are 





crate before it is filled, or, if they 


average about the same, make a note | stop them, but all in vain, so I shut 


in the bill, and deduct as tare from 


the gross weight; but always specify | 


the weight, so the retailer will not be 
obliged to empty a crate before buy- 
ing, to get its weight.—EbD. ] 

No Honey from Basswood.— Very lit- 
tle honey in this part of the State. 
Cold and rainy in white clover time. 
Basswood was in bloom 2 weeks, anc 
weather was warm and dry, but it 


failed to yield or secrete honey. [| 


have known more honey to be gath- 
ered in 5 days; only 20 Ibs. to the col- 
ony, and an average of half a section 
of white; 175 colonies spring count; 
increased 25. Last year I obtained 
100 lbs. of white honey, and doubled 
with increase. Prospects for buck- 
wheat are good, but that may fail, like 
the rest. W. L. COGGSHALL. 
West Groton, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1882. 





Is Satisfied.—I am glad to say that 
the ‘‘cloud with silver lining’ came 
this way long enough to give us a nice 
little shower of honey. The first of 
the season was very cool and wet, but 
about July 8th the weather cleared, 
and though still cool, we had a few 
days’ yield from white clover; and 
on the 14th the bees commenced to 
work on basswood, and for 16 days 
strong colonies did nicely. On the 
23d one of our colonies was set on the 
scales at 844 o’clock a. m,, and at 8 p. 


m.,it had gained 25 lbs., and on the | 


24th, from 6 a. m. until 8 p. m., it 
gained 2244 lbs. Myself and son have 
taken from 50 colonies 3,800 lbs. of 
extracted and 800 lbs. of comb honey, 
and have sufficient in the hives to 
bring the amount up to 5,000 Ibs. 
This, of course, is not a big yield, but 
when there is so much general com- 

laint, we are thankful for such small 
avors. Iam much pleased with Mr. 
Heddon’s manner of transferring, as 
given in the BEE JourRNAL of July 
12th, but should object to waiting 21 


about 50 feet apart: I have tried 
everything that I have heard of to 


| up the robbers for 2 days and put 
them in the cellar. Everything was 
| quiet then; on the second day, an 
| hour before sundown, I put them out 
jand they went to robbing again, so I 
| guess I will have to take them a mile 
| or two away for a month ortwo. One 
}among the best ways to stop robbing, 
| I find, is to take a pane of glass 10x12, 
{or larger, and set it slanting before 
\the entrance; the robbers will fly 
|against it,and if they do find their 
| way in, the guard will attack them, 
and if they fly up they will fly against 
the glass and fall back, only to be at- 
tacked again by the guards. The 
regular bees will soon learn their way 
out and in. 1. What is the reason of 
the old colony allowing the young 
swarm to rob them, and not allow no 
others to rob them. 2. How can I 
stop them. A. RICKENBACHER. 
Gahanna, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1882. 


|The parent colony allowed the rob- 
bing, probably, because they were 
powerless to prevent it, and, perhaps, 
the robbers themselves helped to re- 
pel others. 

2. The better way we think, in this 
case, is to exchange places with the 
hives.—ED. | 





Crops Enormous.—The season here 
for the apiculturist as well as the agri- 
culturist has been all that could be 
desired. Our crops of every thing 
| that the earth produces have been 
| enormous. W. 8. RAINEY. 
| Columbia, Tenn., Aug. 12, 1882. 








Reversible Frames.—Bees have done 
very well here this season. The sea- 
son opened late, but has continued 
later than usual; white clover yield- 
ing honey nearly through July. Ifwe 
get a fall yield of honey we will have 
no reason to complain of the season’s 
work. I have been using a reversible 





pleased with it. After extracting 
a frame,I reverse it when I put it 
back in the hive, and in three days the 
comb is fastened to the bottom bar as 
securely as it is to the top bar, which 
is a great advantage in extracting, 
shipping bees, etc. Your combs are 
not breaking and falling out in manip- 
ulating them. I believe the “coming 
hive” must have a reversible frame. 

Hi. D. EDWARDs. 
Delhi, lil., Aug. 10, 1882. 





Fall Italianizing.—I have some old 
black queens that I wish to supersede 
with Italians this fall, after honey 
harvest. 1. Which would be the best 
time, just as the flow of honey ceases 
or later, when done breeding, or just 
before going into winter quarters? 
2. Can I take out the old queens and 
introduce dollar queens late, and then 
pack them up for winter? 
HENRY TILLEY. 

Castle Hill, Maine. 


1. It will be better to introduce the 
queens early as possible, so as to have 
time to introduce others should any 
disaster happen. 

2. Yes; but we would not put it off 
that long, for the above reason.—ED.] 





Best During Fourteen Years.—My 
report of the honey season just past, 
is the best during the 14 years of my 
bee-keeping. I commenced the sea- 
son with 30 good colonies, and 12 that 
in the beginning I did not expect any 
surplus from, but from the 42 colonies 
I have taken 630 lbs. of comb honey, 
and 3,700 lbs. of extracted, the best 
colony yielding over 300 Ibs., and it 
being the best Italian colony in my 
apiary. I have increased to 84, all in 
the best condition for winter. I ex- 
pect some late honey yet, as every- 
thing is very favorable. I had 7 
swarms run away that I know of. 

Tnos. B. QUINLAN. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Aug. 9, 1882. 





Bees Robbing.—There is no honey 
flow now and bees are following me 
around as Iam working in the yard, 
trying torob. From all I can learn, 
the present season has been the poor- 
est for honey, in this State, for the 
past 13 years. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1882. 





Bees Increased 250 per cent. — My 
bees have increased by natural swarm- 
ing 250 per cent., and are all full now 
in the lower story of the hives (I use 
Langstroth hives). They are storing 
honey in the surplus boxes, from buck- 
wheat, catnip, goldenrod, and smart- 
weed. We have plenty of basswo00 
and this has been a wonderful year for 
white clover. No swarms until June 
25. T. F. KINsEL. 

Shiloh, O., Aug. 11, 1882. 

«& The BEE JouRNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 











frame some this season ; and am highly 


cause beyond our control. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


For 4 weeks................. 10 per cent. discount. 
oe _ “ 20 it iy 








“13 “ (3 months).. 20 “ ” 
“26 “ (6monthbs)....40 “ = 
“39 “ (9months)...60 “ pad 
Ee ~~ GICRD csceces 60 =“ - 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 


25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





<4 oat . 

Special Hotices. 

& Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

: aiid sak alain diac 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity. —We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

ics aang saiillieliabelichincstieiencarctads 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JoURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


‘ “ $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
§,— - ” cloth. 
adie yo | Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 





ear, 
ol’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


ed 


& > Binders cannot be sent to Can- 








of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 








ada by mail—the International law |? 
Will not permit anything but samples 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘* Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

0 @-e«—______ 
Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

Oo oo 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 





The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


ew) 


Bingham’s Smoker Gorner. 


Cyprians Conquered.—All summer 
it has been ‘** which and t’other” with 
me and the Cyprian colony of bees I 
have; but at last I am “‘ boss se 
ham’s Congueror Smoker did it. If 
you want lots of smoke, just at the 
right time, get a Conqueror Smoker of 
Bingham. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 

















Advertisements. 
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Emerson Binders.—We have had a 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

a A ee — 

« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 

——_—————__e © 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 








>; <—pP-- se) t—‘S 
«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 
—_——__-_»- - > +o Oe 

«> When you meet with an accident, 
get a sprained ankle, or otherwise in- 
ured, don’t go to the expense of send- 
ing for a doctor, but apply Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure, and you will experience 
instant relief. 32w4t 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, ‘l'erritory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium, 
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ANTED-—Some one to buy half interest in 

an Apiary of 100 colonies. Suid apiary can 
be increased to 200 if desired. All are in movable 
frame hives. No honey has been extracted to 
date. Would like to Italianize the whole. Local- 
ity good. The right manor woman can securea 
good bargain. Inquire at Postoffice st Hillsboro, 
Wis., or address Hox 83, Hillsboro, Vernon Co., 
Wis. (34wit] August 18, 1882. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Bred from Imported Mothers. Single Queen, $1 ; 
6 for $5. ‘Purity. safe arrival, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. For particulars, address 

34wit F.H. SCATTERGOOD, Newgarden, O. 


HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


Queens Worth $2.00 for $1.25. 


Large, handsome and beautiful. Every one 
warranted as good in all respects as tested queens. 
No loss of queens by mailin my new cages—all go 
safely. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed. Ital- 
ian, Cyprian and Holy Land Queens by return 
= P as money required until queen is received. 

33w3t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR i882. 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith croft 
his Prize Mothers, as early inthe coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, #2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; 'I'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished popnyeticn in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me tu obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ited. 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS SANTER‘assi Dr lanes 700 ese 


Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, : 
Monday, 10 a. m., August 20, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 

BEESW AX—Choice lots are worth 25e. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22¢. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 
CINCINNATI. 

HONEY—tThe market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominal. 

BEESW AX—Scearce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—the crop of 1882 is beginning to come 
forward, and so far very nice goods have been 
offered. Sales range at 18@20c. per lb.; one pound 
sections selling at the highest range, when well 
filled and white. Extracted, few offerings and de- 
mand light at 8@9e. 

BEES W AX—25c. for prime yellow ; dark 18@22c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK, 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 1b. bxs.. 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 lb. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 lb. bxs., per Ib., 11@12¢c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 

BEESWAX—The movement in wax continues 
light, and chiefly in small parcels of choice at 
about 27@28c. Western, pure, 26@27c ; Southern, 


pure, 27@28¢. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—The market is quite active with us; it 
is beginning to come forward more liberally, and 
the demand is more fully met. For two days past 
we have not been able to sell for over 22¢. per Ib. 
for best white 1 lb. sections; of 21b. sections none 
have been received. Extracted we hold at I4c. for 
small packages, but have not made any sales. 
BEESW AX—25@228c¢. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—The market is firm for extracted and 
choice comb. Offerings and demand are light. 
We quote white comb, 17@18c.; dark to good, 8@ 
13¢e. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@9c.; 
dark and candied, 7@7K%e. BEESWAX—28@30c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—P ime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—A fair movementin strained at 74@s8. 
—one lot of 25 bbls. reported soldat 8c. Some new 
comb (choice white clover offered),but little sold— 
held at 18@20c. per Ib.; extracted quiet at 9@10c. 

BEESW AX—Easier at 26@27c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Streec. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens.. 
Cyprian Queens. 
Palestine Queens..$1; Tested... 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


20% paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Lil. lwly. 


yy may be found on file 
THIS PAPER at Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itin NEW YORK. 

















AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 


wax wanted. 
l4w3yt J. 8S. TADLOCK. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


P=. high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
Be tery the pound. Circulur and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Lam paying 25c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. 

For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2% 
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GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
$ 1 1 1 i. aen” 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

iwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FREE! FREEZE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


llw6m E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 





A YEAR and expenses to agents, 











UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 

r pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 

b. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 

per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 





A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im-< 
provements and inventions in this rapidly deve)- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro~ 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract~ 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” *‘ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents} in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicagea, Il. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. ¥. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet p7ro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up iathe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.— Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successfu) 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.-Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary. 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee- keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. ¥ 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements In 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoverie® 
in the art by which the productitonof delicious an 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as hon * 
prepare it for the market in the most attractiv 
form. Itisembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for * 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


cm A Liberal Discount te Dealers 
the Dozenor Hundred. 


for beginners.—Farmers 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. I). 


We now quote an 


Advance of 5 Cents per pound 


onthe PRICES PRINTED IN OUR rent 
Sw 


wholesale or retail. 1 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 


from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
Over 50 ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
lbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


1882. - ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 

GOLDEN I[TALIANS, reared from 

the beststockinthecountry. War- 

ranted Queens, $1; ‘ested Queens, 

early in the season, $2.50; after 

\ July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 

;_ Full Colony, 

: with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


L. J. DIEHL, 
(Money Order Office)—Butler. Dekalb Co.. Ind. 
” Parties purchasing Golden Italians from me 
that have mismated, and who feel that they are 
not what they should be, will please write at once, 


80 that I can send more queens this season. 
10wtf 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, anda springs that donotrust ano break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
bostpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
13wtf ‘Abronia, Mich. 
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BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


e 
The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880....... TTT TTT. 
For Bee Journal of 1881........ sonceend 85c. 
For Bee Journal of 1882.............+.- W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, I). 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can seil the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Lllustrated 

+ Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 

1 plies of every description. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
23 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


ite Nucleus, with Test- 





Swiy 








e en J 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


e ueen 5.0 
Full Colony, with 
Queen, before July 

Same, after July 1 

Tested Queen, before July 1, 3. 
= “3 after July 1.. 2.50 
= a per half doz., 

13.50 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


ilwtf Burlington, lowa. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


t CHEAP FOR CASH. 2 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 





city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and | 


about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him couveres to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Bee-Keaper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan, 
:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in, 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the, 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation, 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees;_ 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though, 
not least, detailed instructions for the various, 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the. 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely. 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

ome 30 {o== 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and o§ 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri« 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from undex. 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man-. 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from, 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from, 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in, 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains, 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far, 

To all who wish to engage ‘n_ bee-culture, a 
manualis a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is ar, 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 


Witb Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the cimes in every particular. The, 
richest rewaru awaits its author.—A. EB. WENZEL. 


My success has been so at as to almost aston~ 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis-. 
interested information contained in Cook's Man«. 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both, 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of- 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher, 
I have never yet met witha work,either French, 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE Du: 


BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in~ 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their- 
management; also a botanical description of honey. 
producing — and an extended account of the, 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade. 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the. 
best information on everything belonging to api-. 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully, 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 
This book is pronounced by the press and leading- 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that, 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is. 
essential to every amuteur in bee-culture. It is, 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit, 
to the West.— Western A ul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete. 
manual for the instruction of a whieh, 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana-. 
tion regarding the care and management of the, 

There is no subject relating to the culture, 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had advantage of alk 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses, 
admirably to —— and make popular this most, 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


aig 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
#$1.00.by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLI, 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


if you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that # 
never go out—always ¢ 
please— never is com- 
plained of—thestand- } 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
a, from 65 cts. 

$2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy nor atented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 

arge Bingham Smoker (wide 

ew SS aaa 1 50 1 75 
xtra Bingham Smoker (wide 

oo rear 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

Si  chtinkireiinteesideseseess-6e 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

BF Rad cocccvccccess wiewees 1 00 115 


Ln sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
r 


ates. 

Send for free description and testimonials, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


t@” Forsale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 

mported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for 85.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


t@" Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
i5w6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 
HALBERT E. PAINE, 

late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29wi3t WASHINGTON, D. C. 


l7wtf 








Swiy 














SToRY B. LADD. 





EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For 2 Langstroth = Ioxis “ ee 





For 3 . 10x18 = 
For 4 - as 10x18 “* 
For 2 frames of anysize, 13x20 ‘* 
For 3 wat yan 124%x20 12 
For 4 - - 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, 1ll. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 











40 TONS 


Of Comb Honey wanted; York State preferred. 

Say how much of each grade you will probably 

have, size of section, how soon it can_ be in ship- 

ping order (the whole or part of it), lowest cash 

ee address F. I. SAGE, Wethersfield, Conn. 
33w4tp 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY] 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle willcureme. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

t# To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
—e" forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
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Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Aplary.— Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on ever 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not Only instructive, 
bay intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
THe book isa snasterty production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. ©. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G, 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, %5ec.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Bienen Kaultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This — discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1Oc. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, étc., by T.G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@ece- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
ilJustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000.00 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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